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corrected. Men of great conversational powers'
almost universally practise a sort of lively
sophistry and exaggeration, which deceives
for the moment both themselves and their
auditors. Thus we see doctrines which can
not bear a close inspection triumph perpetu-
ally in drawing-rooms, in debating societies,
and even in legislative or judicial assemblies.
To the conversational education of the Athe-
nians I am inclined to attribute the great
looseness of reasoning which is remarkable in
most of their scientific writings. Even the
most illogical of modern writers would stand
perfectly aghast at the puerile fallacies which
seem to have deluded some of the greatest
men of antiquity. Sir Thomas Lethbridge
would stare at the political economy of Xeno-
phon; and the author of c i Soirees de Peters-
bourg" would be ashamed of some of the
metaphysical arguments of Plato. But the
very circumstances which retarded the growth
of science were peculiarly favorable to the
cultivation of eloquence. From the early hab-
it of taking a share in animated discussion the
intelligent student would derive that readi-
ness of resource, that copiousness of language,
and that knowledge of the temper and under-
standing of an audience, which are far more
valuable to an orator than the greatest logical
powers.
Horace has prettily compared  poems to
those paintings of which the effect varies as
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